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A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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SLEEP. 


Among the choir of countless genii, 
whom Jupiter created for men inorder to 
superintend and to bless the short period 
of a painful existence, was the dim sleep. 
“ What have I to do,’ said he survey- 
ing his dusky form, “in the midst of 
my dazzling brethren? how sadly I lookin 
the band of the sports, of the joys, and of 
the loves! it may be that I am welcome 
to the unhappy, whem I lull to oblivion 
oftheir cares; it may be that I am wel- 
tome to the weary, whom I do but 
strengthen to new toil; but those who 
are neither weary nor woe begone, I on- 
lyinterrupt in the circle of their joys.” 
“Thou errest,” said the father of genii 
and of men, ** thou in thy dusky form shalt 
be a genius dear to all the world. Dost 
thou not think that sports and joy fa- 
figue? In truth they tire sooner than 

and want, and bequeath to their 
mpered host the most irksome sloth.” 

And even thou,” continued Jupiter, 

shalt not be without thy pleasures, but 
shall often surpass therein the whole 
lompany of thy brothers.” With these 


ords he reached out the grey horn, full 


of pleasing dreams: “ Hence,”’ added 
he, ** scatter thy poppy seeds, and the 
happy no less than the miserable of 
mankind will wish for thee and love thee 
above all thy brethren. The hopes, the 
sports and the joys herein contained, were 
caught by the charmed fingers of thy 
sisters, the Graces, on the most redo- 
lent meads of paradise. ‘The ethereal 
dews that glitter on them will image to 
every one whom thou wouldst bless with 
his own wish;and the Goddess of Love has 
sprinkled them with celestial nectar, 
their forms will be radiant with «a glow- °-_ 
ing grace, which the cold realities of 

earth cannot attain. From amid the ro- ‘ 
sy band of the pleasures, gladly will men - 
hasten to thy arms. Poets will sing of — 
thee and strive to rivalthyenchantments |. 
in their songs. Even the innocent maid ” 
shall wish for thee, and thou wilt hang 
on her eye-lids, a sweet, a weleome God.’’ 


, 
he 
ne 

The complaint of Sleep. was changed *'5 
into thankfulness and triumph, and he °° 
was united to the loveliest of the Graces, -¢t 
——io Pasithea. 
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THE PARTERRE. 


For the Parterre. 


ON DISAPPOINTMENT. 


How unhappy is the situation of that 
man, whose mind like the bosom of the 
Ocean, is lashed into fury by every blast 
of disappointment. Whose soul is con- 
tinually raffled by the slight accidents 
of life and agitated to frenzy, by what, 
to more philosophic minds would appear 
as trifles unworthy of attention. He can- 
not participate in half the pleasures life 
bestows, for his mind is in a state of per- 
petual anxiety, and ever looking forward 
with tremulous anticipation to approach- 
ing evil. If fora moment he experien- 
ees felicity, ig contemplating the happy 
issue of some favourite project, his joy 
is clouded by the continued obstructions 
which crowd the path of life, and if the 
event should not realize his wishes, is 
blasted by interminable anguish. If the 
unfavourable state of the weather or a 
ceurse of untoward circumstances, pre- 
vent the completion of a favourite design, 
or cause the failure of an intended ex- 
cursion, he exelaims against the fickle- 
ness of nature, and rails at the obsticles 
which caused this delay. He does not 
consider, that the finger of Providence 
directs the operations of men, and over- 
rules their actions for their good. If in 
the course of business an unexpected 
change in the market or an unfortunate 
bankruptcy should oceur, by which he is | 
deprived of anticipated profit or involved 
in considerable embarrassments, he is 
seized with paroxisms of anger, and 
blinded by passion and despair. He is un- 
able to see and embrace those favoura- 
ble appearances which to cooler heads 
and clearer eyes. are obvious. Should the 
giant grasp of death sever from hima 
relative or friend upon whom he doated 
with fond attachment, and to whom his 
soul was knit by affection and gratitude, 
he pours forth his grief in useless lamen- 
tations, and yielding to the agony of sor- 
row, refuses consolation. By not re- 
straining his desires and expectations 
within reasonable limits, he exposes 
timselfto dissappointment in every tri- 
ling vieissitude of life, and by the exor- 


itancy of his wishes renders its sting 





more certain, its recurrence more fre. 
quent. 

A man of this character, whose mind 
is ina state of perpetual irritation ig 
evidently incapable of enjoying any per. 
manent degree of contentment or hap. 
piness. He is like a thermometer, con- 
tinually changing with every variation 
in the atmosphere of his fortune ; occa. 
sionally elevated by prosperity, and de. 
pressed by adversity, without power to 
accelerate the one or retard the other, 
His life resembles a rapid torrent, 
whose course is obstructed by jutting 
promontories and opposing rocks; against 
which the current foams with imy “tent 
violence, curls in a thousand eddies. and 
rolls along in all the turbulence of power, 


How different on the contrary are the 
actions of him who is controled by rea- 
son, and guided by moderation. The ya- 
ried evils which chequer his course are 
appreciated no higher than they deserve, 
and though he acutely feels, he firmly 
bears them. Knowing the uncertainty 
of all carthly enjoyment. he does not 
place implicit reliance upon any future 
blessing, nor conneet his only hope of 
felicity with the accomplisment of some 
favourite scheme. ‘Thus he avoids that 
perpetual anxiety which would harrass 
his mind and disturb his quiet. If by the 
opposition of elements, or the current of 
uncontrollable events, his designs are 
marred, and his wishes frustrated, he 
dees not accuse the organization of na- 
ture, or ascribe to the blind influence of 
destiny. the impediments he experien- 
ees. He deseries in every movement 
the same mysterious hand, which guides 
the universe in its course, and directs 
the minutest actions of men, If those to 
whom his affairs were intrusted have vi- 
elated their faith, and jeopardized his 
fortune ; if afflicted by any of the visi- 
tations to which human ngature is ex- 
posed, or threatened with along train of 
calamities, he does not relapse into des- 
pondency or sink into indolence, but 
struggles with nantly fortitude aga:anst 
the approaching evils, and if he is not 
enabled to surmount, be gains sufficient 
constancy to bear them. UW in the dis- 
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nsations of Providence, the friends of 
his soul, the partner of his bosom or the 
beloved author of his being should be 
removed from him by death, though he 
feels their loss with agonized sensibility, 
and acknowledges a pang the most severe 
which humanity can experience, he does 
not resign himself to despair, or close 
his mind to every ray of comfort, but 
perceiving in it the hand of him * who 
ehasteneth whomsocver he loveth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth;” 
he resigns himself with submission to the 
blow, and though he grieves, it is not 
withouta hope that they will be again 
joined in everlasting union. By thus ac- 
eustoming himself to the variations in 
life, he learns to bear them with equa- 
nimity, with firmness, and to live con- 
tented with every situation in which his 
heavenly Father may place him, 

‘Thus flowing with calmness and sere- 
nity, bislife resembles a majestic stream 
whose bed is interspersed with rocks, 
over Which the current glides, with un- 
obstructed motion, while scarcely a vip- 
ple in its waters, denotes the spot where 
the craggy monsters of the deep repose. 

Vy. 





LOVE. 
Round love’s elysian bowers 
The softest prospeets rise, 
There bloom the sweetest flowers, 
There shine the purest skies; 
Aad joy and rapture gild awhile 
The cloudless heaven of beauty’s smile, 
Round jove’s deserted bowers 
Tremendous rocks arise : 
Cold mildews blight the flowers, 
‘Tornadoes rend the skies: 
And pleasures waning moon goes down 
Amid the night of beauty’s frown. 
Then youth, thou fond believer, 
The wily Syren shun, 
Who trusts the dear deceiver 
Will surely be undone : 
When Beauty triumphs, ah! beware : 
Her smile is hope—her frown despair. 
MONTGOMERY. 
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AN ANTIQUARY 


Is one that has his being in this age, 
but his life and conversation in the days 
He despises the present age as 
an innovation, and slights the future ; 


of old. 
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fell in love with Cleopatra. He is an 
old frippery philosopher, who has so 
strange a natural affection for worm- 
eaten speculations, that it is apparent he 
has a worm in his seull, 

He honours his forefathers and fore- 
mothers, but condemns his parents 
as too modern, and no better than up- 
starts. He neglects himself, because he 
was born in his own time, and so far off 
antiquity which he so admires; and re- 
pines like a younger brother, because he 
came so late into the world. He spends 
the one half of his time collecting old 
insignificant trifles,and the other in shew- 
ing them, which he takes singular de- 
lighi in; because the oftener he does it, 
the farther they are from being new tr 
him. All his curiosities take place 
one another according to their sen’ ity, 
and he values them not by the’ abili- 
ties but by theirstanding. Hel .agreat 
veneration for words, that aic stricken 
with years and grown so aged, that they 
have outlived their employments—these 
he uses with a respect agreeable to their 
antiquity, and the good scrviees they 
have done. He throws away his time in 
inquiring after that which is past and 
gone so many ages since, like one that 
shoots away an arrow, to find another 
that was lost before. He fetches things 
out of dust and veins, like the fable of a 
ehymieal plant raised out of its own 
ashes. He values one old invention, that 
is lost and never to be recovered, be fore 
all the new ones iu the world, though 
ever so useful. As every man has but 
one father, but two grandfathers and a 
world of ancestors ; so he has a propor- 
tionable value for things that are anci- 
ent, and the further off the greater. He 
is a great time server, but it is of time 
out of mind, to which he aecords exact- 
ly, but is wholly retired from the pre- 
sent. Hisdays were spent and gone long 
before he came into the world, and sinee, 
his only business is to collect what he 


days of old, and his brains are turnet 





but has a great value for that which 
is past and gone, like the mad-man that. 


eal Who 
g-wtely dissected by the 


ean out of the ruins of them. He has no 
providence nor foresight; for ail his 
contemplations look backward upon the 


with them as if he walked backwards. 
He had rather interpret one che cye 
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word in any old senseless dialogue, than 
be author of the most ingenious new 
One 5 and with Scaliger, would sell the 
empire of Germany Cif it were in his 
power) for an old song. He devours an 
old manuseript with greater relish than 
worms and mothsdo; and though there 
be nothing in it, values it above any 
thing pr inted, which he aceounts “ut a 
novelty. When he happens to cure a 
small botch in an old author, he is as 
proud of it, as if he had got the Philo- 
-opher’s stone, and could cure all the 
diseases of mankind. He values tnings 
wropgtully upon their antiquity, forget- 
ting that (he most modern are really the 
most ancient of all things in the world, 
like those that reckon their pounds be- 
fore their shillings and pence, of which 
they are composed. He esteems no cus- 
toms but such as have outlived them 
selves, and are long since out of use ; as 
the Catholic’s allew of no saints. but 
such as are dead, and the Fanatie’s, in 
opposition, of none but the living. 
Burc_er. 


ANECDOTE. 

Paurt If. of Russia is said to have 
been very whimsical, and almost con- 
‘inually out of humour. When enraged 
he lest all command of himself, which 
sometimes gave rise to very ludicrous 
eenes. The following anecdote of him 
is related by Dr. Clarke. 

++ When the ulase first appeared, con- 
cerning the form of the hat, the son ef 
Atk ro Hage mere thant, with a view to 
battle the police, appeared in the streets 
of St. Pe iit eh. having on his head 
on english Hunting Cap. at sizht of 
Which the police officers were puzzled;” 
** it was neta cocked hat,” they said, 
‘‘ neither ts ita round hat.”? In this em- 
me fai they reported to the Eim- 
peror. An ukuse was aceordingly pro- 
Y 1ulwated, levelling at the Hunting Cap; 
but not knowing low to describe the 
auamely, the Czar ordained, that, “no 
person whatever should appear in pub- 
lic with the thing on his head worn by 
the merehant’s son !”’ 

ins +. 
itancy Of sip w-~«e 


THE PARTERRE. 


For the Partecrre. 


The Love of Fame isa passion which 
frequently prompts to honourable and 
vigorous exertions, to dignified and no. 
ble actions. 

It is that which fires the soul, and 
nerves the arm of the Hero. which 
gilds the parting moment of the soldier’s 
existence, Which inspires him to receive 





wounds, but as the future passports to 
honour and celebrity, and induees him 
to consider the toils, the hardships and 
the perils he has undergone, as amply re- 
paid by the caresses of his relatives, and 
the admiration of his friends. The trath 
of this opinion I conceive to be cortubo- 
rated by the fondness displayed by the 
sailor, in encountering danger, and dar- 

ing the animosity of the winds of Hea- 
ven. He may have been shipwrecked, 

half starved, « naked. and athirst,” yet 
when he arrives at his paternal thres- 
hold, when he has clasped the maid of 
his bosom in his warm embrace, all his 
dangers passed are laughed at. are re- 

counted with hilarity in the domestic 
circles, and in a short space of time we 
again behold him embarking on his faith- 
less element—courting new privations, 
and inviting other distresses. There are 
few things which afford me more plea- 
sure than that of listening to the tales of 
their strange ventures happened by 
land and sea.” 

‘The conversation of the survivers of 
our glorious revolution possesses acharm 
in my estimation, which is peculiarly 
enchanting. When they recount their 
marches and counter-marehes, the re- 
eollection of the actions they have wit- 
nessed and performed, seems to instil 
anew into theiraged frames, the fire and 
impetuosity of their youth, and uniting 
with the garrulity of age produces a re- 
past, delightful to the hearer, as well as 
the relater. 

In listening to the relation of the p2- 
rents privations, in accompanying him 
through the hard fought battles of his 
youth, his children will derive a just 
sense of the value of the inestimable jew- 
el procured by his heroism and virtue. 
‘They will be taught to consider every 
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yiering in the cause of Freedom, as no-| to whom they are applied; and such as 
hing in comparison with the blessings | acquire this property by the peculiarity 
sulting from the possession, ‘They will of their nature. Among the former, the 
nite in the expression of Mr. Custis, | names of a lady and gentleman who 
nd say. ** cursed be the man who would! were some time since married in New- 
relinquish the right obtained by a pa-| Orleans must claim the pre-eminence.— 
yent’s sufferings.” t cannot recollect the various appela- 

For my part L never have turned from | Hons which united to form their names 5 
atale ofthis nature, without regreting | that of the gentleman’s was composed of 
that «* ‘Cime rolled his ceaseless course” | 00 less than fourleen, aad the lady’s con- 
w rapidly, and that the heart which had sisted ot nearly an equal number. Some 
glowed with sentiments so exalted, of the Princes and Nobility on the con- 
which had vibrated with feelings so no-|tinent appear determined to have great 
ble, should be so swiftly approaching the | names, if there is nothing else great at- 
hour, when all its warm and generous | tached to them. Some of these would 


vessels should be closed forever. oecupy as much room as the duke of 
FLORIAN. Wellington’s titles, and are as difficult 
—_— (o pronounce as those of a Russian Gene- 
PLEASURE. ‘al, an Indian warrior, or a Chinese 

Pleasure is a rose, which on the bed of fancy mandarin. 
Flourishes and watered by the passions glows: ‘The mania was some years past very 


Its blushes charm the eye, its odours please the prevalent among the gentry of England, 


palate, “)T? qae ; o in oh ~~ J o ns <A 
But when desire would snatch it to the heaving for calling their children by a combina 











heeast, tion of names adopted from the national 
It languishes and dies. ones of all Europe, and mingled witha 
= variety of original terms, selected from 

For the Parterre. the most admired novels and romances, 

ON ODD NAMES. Some of these were so soft, so charm- 

In the catalozue of human miseries |i%S and so melliferous, that they inspir- 





omprehensive as itis, I have never met! ed the most delightful ideas of a 
ith that worst of all curses, an odd | #24 serenity; while others grated upon 
ame. How this could have escaped | tbe ear with such horrible discordancy 
hese acute inquirers into the “ miseries | that it required a mind of no ordinary 
f human life,” I cannot imagine, un-| firmness to hear them without betraying 
88 we suppose they were blessed with /some involuntary symptoms of agitation. 
appelation so common as to excite | The second class of odd names is oc- 
0 surprise, and consequently, as they casioned by their want of resemblance to 
i v are ey slerns »e " 2 é 

Sperienced no mortification trom this | "te person they designate ; thus we of- 
uree, it did not strike them as a pro- ten find Mr. Long is a gentleman searce- 
; . a . oo : " oo a2 A 

t specimen in their curious collection. | /¥ five feet high, while his neighbour 
‘o those however, who are unfortunate- Mr. Short, is at least six feet three in- 
y possessed of this distinction, which |°%¢s: Upon bearing of Mr, Heetor B— 
ike the mark of Cain, ever accompanies | ¥& YeTY naturally reeur to the celebra- 
em, the subject cannot but be view. ted defender of ‘Troy, and by an associa- 
ina light extremely important. 'T'o tion of ideas, imagine he will burst upon 
uch the following remarks are respect-| 4S!" all the majesty of manly grace : on 
wlly dedicated, with the hope that the being introduced to the genUeman, how- 
ight of others in the same predicament| Vet» We find, that instead of a man, 
y administer consolation to their af-|“ hose heroic front, and eye of dauntless 
ted bosoms. valour, could strike terror to the most 
' = . ‘termine ar I diminutive 

Opp Namesimay be divided into three |4¢termined heart, a fue diminutiv 
sses. ‘Those which become singular | Wertal, whose emaciated mf e 
their extreme length ; those which would seem dangerous lo expd0se to 





come so by their having no relation the fury ofthe north-west wind, and who 
P . * + ; > . ate y Piccpete ; » 
the character and person of the object | ould be completely dissected by the 
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keen air of 2 Welch mountain. Upon 
hearing the name of Mr. Apollo D. we 
conceive ourselves not so liable to be 
deceived, the person of man may have 
degenerated since the days of Homer, 
but his mind must still retain some por- 
tion of its ancient genius, and though 
we do not expeet to see a form like the 
original ef the Belvideraen statue, we 
reasonably suppose that ie must possess 
some of the genius of Poesy, anda most 
exquisite taste for music. Anticipating 
the pleasure we shall enjoy in hearing 
him expatiate on these subjects, we im- 
patiently wait for his appearance, when 
lo! instead of realizing the idea we had 

med, we behold a man who would be 
no indifferent representative of Bacchus, 
and who seareely ever read a line of 
Poetry, and cannot tell a crotchet from 
a quaver, or a guitar froma kettle-dram. 

Among the latter class of odd names, 
we muayinclude some of those belonging 
to our werthy Dutch settlers, which are 
beyond the power ofan American tongue, 
and which indeed are “ not to be spo- 
ken, and not to be spelt,”’ It is submitted 
as a query for our natural Philosophers 
to determine, whether the bad teeth 
which many of the Duteh have, are not 
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day’s journey, to partake of the enjoy. 
ment of a well-cut ham, and the left le 
of a goose. “ Pray, Sir, what is the pe. 
euliar luxury of a left leg?”’—* Sir, to 
conceive its luxury, you must find that 
it is the enly leg left.’ 


BEAUTY. 

There are few persons who have not 
felt the irresistable powers of Beauty, 
and I hope still less, who hav- the teme. 
rity and hardihood to doubt them. If 
any one flatters himself, that he ean re. 
sist them, he may rely thai he only wants 
‘a little experience, for there are few if 
|any suffered to pass through the\g.rdens 
\of youth, with hearts unprobed by mis 
siles from the wiley god. Were he toaet 
ithe part of wisdom, he would therefore, 
overcome those dangerous seruples a 
| quiekly as possible ; else he may rest 
|assured, some of the pretty agents ¢ 
| Venus will, sooner or later, convinee him 
|how vain are his boastings, that she is 
too haughty in temper to be trifled with, 
and tao pertinacious in defence of b 
‘dominion to brook defianee. Every doubt 
|which he has expressed, while unshae 
| kled by the golden chain, will add a ne 


' 





oceasioned by their tcngues impiging: mortification to him, when she triump 


against them in the aet of speaking? I 
remember once reading of aman by 
the name of Frog, who being blessed 
with a son and heir, determined as far 
as his power extended to give him an 
honourable name, which should never 
cause the blush of mortified vanity, and 
which might have a tendency to secure 
him a patron through life. He therefore 
reviewed the names of all his friends 
whom he supposed might prove instra- 
mental in advaneing the child’s future 
fortune. He at length after much deli- 
beration, fixed upon that of Mr. Bull his 
neighbour, whose character for honour 
and generosity were well known. The 
child afier attaining a proper age was 
accordingly christened Buin Froe. 
V. 


= 
- ANECDOTE, 
A fraveller was lately boasting of the 


luxury of arriving at night, after a hard | 


He will then find she holds his destin 
between her fingers. He serutinizes eae 
motion with anxiety, and awaits her¢ 
cision, trembling between hope and fea 
should she press itto her bosom, a he 
ven of happiness awaits him,—But if 
she should throw it from her, his dod 
is misery. She stands before him th 
living oracle of his fate ; her blush, p 
claims his future prospects, pregna 
with bliss and airy castles :—her frows 


exiles him among the care-worn sons 
sorrow. 

Beavry is a fine, lively, laughte 
loving damsel, who skips about wil 
pleasing grace among the gaping crow? 
courted and foliowed by a eringing (ra 
of wild oddities, denominated in the ¢ 
of courtship ** beaux.” These erat 
followers run after her withersoever s! 
pleases to turn her steps. She deligli 
to beguile them into difficulties, and | 
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snatches a paradise from his arms aig 
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enjoy. 
left leg 
the pe. 
Sir, to 
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wort with their pains, while she leads| 
m through whole hedges of thorns 
jthout merey; she encourages them all 
privately, and each having an idea, that 
se only has a just claim, is continually 
‘calous of the rest, who being in thésame 
situation with himself, have the same 
feelings of affection for him: Hence they 
are perpetually wrangling, and if they 
have not broken heads, they are at least 
cracked. This is what is generally term- 
ed * making a noise in the world,” like 
throwing a dollar among a crowd of 
whoolboys. 

Semetimes, she dances, light as air 
over the sun dried wafer-crust of a mire, 
where her feet, scarcely touching the 
wrface make no impression: but her 
blind votaries are certain to break 
through, and every slight advance sinks 
them stilldeeper. Sometimes she takes 
sents ofeompassion on one of them, gives him 
ince hiner hand, and away they skip, lighted by 
it she ifthe torch of Hymen, while the other 
led with§poor fellows load the air with their bit- 
e of herfter lamentations. 
ry doubf Although the power of Beauty over our 
-unshaegpassions is unlimited, and it subjugates 
dd a nevgat one time or another, all the sons of 
riumphegmen, yet beauty is a charm of but a 
| de stingmoment’s duration. We no sooner clasp it 
izeseacigthan the pretty nosegay fades. Wit 
s herdegvill enhance the value of that blessing, 
and feargrender it more attractive, and its powers 
n, a heagmore permanent. It will outlive the ro- 
—But iss of youth, and it will smooth the 
his doomeouch of old age. They are both invalu- 
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him th@able, and certainly are acquisitions. 

ush, prog Nature never formed man with sen- 
pregnaigses which Jove to dwell on the sym- 
er frowgmetry of form, or delight to hang up. 


i the pleasing agreeableness of per- 
son: She never formed him with a heart 
susceptible of the softest impressions 
from beauty, were it not designed that 
such should be ifs intent, and thus we 
should be affected. The knowledge of 
l may sometimes render the possessor 
Vain, or cause her to neglect all other 
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it is also an ornament it adds greatly to. 
its worth. I believe that nature general- 
ly moulds the mind, disposition and 
character to the frame in which she 
places them. She is seldom so inconsist- 
ent as to plaster barren rocks with ro- 
ses and lilies, or spread her deserts be- 
neath a genial sky; on the contrary she 
drops her honey in the petals of the most 
beautiful flowers, and the most lucious 
fruits have the most elegant blossoms. 
Why our abhorrence when beauty is 
found destitute of virtue, were it not that 
our experience warvants.the belief that 
they accompany each other? Would we 
not be disgusted with that painter, who 
would represent virtue in the person of 
a shrivelled old woman? 

Beauty and wit, when blended togeth- 
er, are stillincompletein a mortal. With 
the addition of yirtue, they might form 
an angel; but we cannot expect angels 
among us in this world, 


“© Woman will be woman still.” 


Beauty, wit, and accomplishments will 
render her a being, calculated to bless 
the sons of men indeed. The two former 
are imperfect without the latter, but the 
latter, being perfect in themselves, are 
independent of the former. Possessed of 
them, beauty passes away unobserved ; 
the doating partner forgets the charms 
of the face, in those of the mind, and 
each volling year. brings around with it, 
new scenes of felicity and blends their 
hearts more intimately together. 
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EPIGRAM. 


Women were born, so fate declares, 
To smooth our linen and our cares, 
And ’tis but just for by my troth, 
They’re very apt to ruffle both. 
THE VOWS OF LOVE. 
Sweet is the Summer’s musky breath, 
That lightly sweeps the flow ery heuth ; 
Sweet 1s the song young nature chaunts, 
In love lorn youth’s romantic haunts ; 
Sweet is the chearful cowslip’s mien, 
Quick rising from her couch of green ; 
And sweet at day’s delightful dawn 








se eva mprovements, which are not only ad- 
oever sigvantageous but highly important and 
» delighifmecessary in private life. If a lady pos 
s, and i§sess talent and mental capacities, it is 





well: If she is handsome, it is better. 
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An artiele may be highly useful, but if 


The budding rose that decks the lawn. 
But though sweet the various flowees 

That flaunt in Spring’s embroidered bowers 
Or richly sceut the summer grove; 

Yet sweeter are the vows of Love 
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But with the flowers the fickle gale 

Shall quickly leave the blooming vale : 
The w vodland song shall cease its charms, 
Wien Nature sinks in winter’s arms, 

And when the cold North chills the sky, 
The cowslip on the stem shall die; 

And, shrinking from the first keen blast, 
Yo earth the lovely rose be cast; 

So transient, though so sweet shall prove, 
Ye trusting maids—The vows of Love. 


= 
THE RAPACITY OF COURTIERS;: 


An dpologue. 


Nourishivan the Just, one of the Kings} 
of Persia, being oppressed with hunger 
one day as he was hunting. longed to eat 
part of the game he killed. Being un- 
provided with salt, however, he sent his 
attendants to the next village for some, 
but denounced the most severe penal- 
ties on them, if they omitted Lo pay for it. 
* What harm,” cried one of them, * can 
there be, in not paying for a “little 
salt 2”? «if a King,” replied Nourshi- 
van, * should pluck an Apple in the gar- 
den of one of his subjects, his Courliers, 
the next day would cut down the Tree.” 
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A GASCONADE. 


See yonder Peacock as he struts along, 
Each step is measured, and each nod’s a rule; 
His high-flown words, inclining to a song 
With studied fluency, proclaim the fool. 
A splendid epaulette his shoulder bears, 
He kills his millions as so many flies ;— 
The mask of valour well his fopship wears, 
But point a pistol, and he quakes—he dies. 
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For the Parterre. 


ON AN IDIOT. 
Alas ! poor wanderer o’er thy mind, 
Reason ne’er shed her lucid ray, 
From error purged, from dross refined, 
Or dawn’d with puve and heavenly day. 
Though nature, niggard of her store, 
Withheld the gift which others prize, 
O, she has given thee, richer, more, 
Than all the pleasures wisdom buys. 
The peaceful, calm, contented ease, 
Devoid of passions fervid glows ; 
Each scene can charm, each change can please, 
With placid joy each moment flows : 
You care not what the mystic shroud, 
Of dark futurity conceals ; 
Sufficient as the moments crowd, 
To taste the pleasures they reveal. 


Unknown to thee’s Love's pleasing trance, 
His venom’d shafts innoxious fiv ; 


ARTERRE. 


And vainly beauty points her glance, 
And arms with magic powers her eye. 


The ills which wrang the haughty heart, 
Conten.pt, derision and disdain ; 

The wo.lds neglect, misfortunes smart, 
The years of labour spent in vain ; 

The blasted hope, the comfort flown, 
The pang of disappointed love, 

The warmest, dearest wish o’erthrown, 
With every chord of fecling wove; 

Friendship’s deceptive broken vows, 
Detraction’s unsuspected fang ; 

Wich every mental ijl we know, 
Gives not thy heart a transient pang. 

Though Learning’s lofty son may scorn 
Or smile thy vacant stare to see, 

When hope has fled and life’s forlorn, 

T’were bliss to be bereav'd like thee. y. 
For the Parterre. 
PROCRASTINATION, 

An ignis-fatus of our lives, which 
too frequently decoys the thoughtless 
yeuth into a mire of misery, from 
which industry, and the most active ex-] ¥° 
ertions alone can free him. 


‘The proerastinating beginner in busi- 
ness, very often experiences his error, 7 


when too late; and when an unfortunate 
failure ensues, he is left a prey tothe} T 
most poignant reflections ef which the } for 
human mind is suseeptible. ceet 

For my part, I think the best advice J dre: 
my grand-fatuer ever gave me was, fpate 
“never put off until the morrow, what} Nat 
ean be done to-day.” sad 
net 
san 
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For the Parterre. 


FORTITUDE. 


Fortitude’s the tiller of the bark of life, va 
By which we stem the adverse winds of fate, by h 
Or dare the storms of malice dark, joy 
Which lower on our heads, eal 
And owe us envy. wil 
Rut if thro’ negligence this tiller be unshipp’d, — gh" 
When threat’ning tempests cloud our scowling for 

sky ; et 
The waves of passion whelming rise om 
O’erturn us in their course, Ms 


And sink us ’neath them. L. 
= aS 
The Pul lie 2 are ¢ respectfully informed thats 
PU ah ICATION OFFICE, is established at No. 108, 
Race-strect, above Third, where jsubscriptions and 
communications will be thankfully received. 
(Cy For the convemence of our Northern Liberty 
Correspondents a Letter-Box will be established at 
the Office of Messrs. Probasco & Justite, No. 550, 
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North Second-street. 


